Any analysis of the coming Con- 
gress in terms of its probable re- 
action to liberal legislation must 
depend in some degree on your 
definition of the term “liberal.” 

It seems fairly safe to conclude 
that the trend, in both House and 
Senate, will be more liberal than 
the 80th Congress. Some of the 
reactionary. mbrs of both groups 
were eliminated in Fall elections. 
Of the 264 Democrats in the new 
House, scarcely more than 100 can 
be classed as conservatives. And it 
must be remembered that liberal- 
ism isn’t strictly a partisan matter. 
The House numbers perhaps 30 Re- 
publicans whose liberalism will 
match that of an average Democrat. 

It is true that under seniority 
rules certain important chairman- 
ships will be held by men generally 
termed conservative. However, there 
are degrees of conservatism. Aside 
from the special issue of civil 
rights, a number of Southern 
Democrats are essentially liberal 
in their point of view. They are 
the balance-of-power group that 
originally made much New Deal 
legislation possible. Most major 
committees, in the House at least, 
probably can muster a liberal ma- 
jority. 

This doesn’t mean that the Tru- 
MAN program will go thru unchal- 
lenged. Opposition is still formid- 
able and many compromises are 
clearly indicated. 


HE 


WEEK LY iG & a 


MAY WE guy YOU ON THAT? 


BERNARD M BarRvucu, elder states- 
man, in Town & Country: “In our 
Christmas giving, could we not 
remember this—instead of giving 
so much to so few, let us try to 
reach as many childern as pos- 
sible with that ist toy which is 
worth more in Christmas spirit 
than all the toys that come after- 
ward—and a little extra some- 
thing to eat.” 1-Q 


“ ” 


Adm RAYMOND A SPRUANCE, war- 
time comdr, 5th Fleet: “If it were 
not for the Communist issue in- 
volved, we could let China fight it 
out by herself. If the Nationalist 
gov’t had been strong and efficient, 
I don’t think the Communists 
would have gotten this start.” 2-Q 


“ ” 


Wm M Martin, Pres of Export- 
Import Bank: “At this time any 
further loan to China would be a 
poor business risk.” 3-Q 

Davip MarTIN, author of Tito: 
The History of a Fraud: “Tito is 
finished. His end will probably not 
come for 6 mo’s, or for as long a 
yr; but Stalin has never let an 
enemy escape.” 4-Q 


Bishop G BROMLEY OxNaM, term- 
ing congressional Committee on 
Un-American Activities “un-Amer- 
ican itself” for its attempt “to pin 
Communist label on some church- 
men and church groups”: “The 
(Methodists’ council of bishops) 
rejects Communism and will fight 
it everywhere but it will not re- 


main silent when confronted by 
practices at once Un-American and 
a threat to a free church and a 
free society.” 5-Q 


Mme CHIANG KAI-SHEK: “I wish 
to express my appreciation for the 
interest and sympathy shown to 
my country—China—by our Amer- 
ican friends.” 6-Q 

CHRISTOPHER MORLEY, author: 
“Just for a few hrs on Christmas 
Eve and Christmas Day the stupid, 
harsh mechanism of the world 
runs down, and we permit our- 
selves to live according to untram- 
meled common sense, the uncon- 
querable efficiency of good will.” 7-Q 


ANDREI VISHINSKY, Soviet dele- 
gate to UN: “The UN would not 
last 1 day without the veto.” 8-Q 


“ 


Air Marshal, the Hon Sir RALPH 
COCHRANE, comdr-in-chief, RAF 


Flying Training Command: “We 
can liken unification (of armed 
forces) to a family Christmas din- 
ner. Our problem is to see that 2 
pumpkin pies aren’t bought where 
1 will be more than enough.” 9-Q 











E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ABILITY—1 
The biggest thing in the entire 


world is the undeveloped ability 
of people. Many psychologists say 
that none of us uses over 20% 
of his ability—Jack Lacy, Red 
Barrel, hm, Coca Cola Co. 


ADVERTISING—2 

He who whispers down a _ well 

About the goods he has to sell 

Won’t reap as many golden dollars 

As he who climbs a tree and hol- 
lers!—Moody Student. 


AMERICA—Security—3 

Displaced persons as such are 
beyond the understanding of the 
average American, who has grown 
up knowing his is the greatest 
nation and that no other nation 
is going to take it over—Jack BELL, 
Miami Herald. 


AVERAGE—4 

If you’re average that means you 
are as close to the bottom as you 
are to the top.—Mutual Moments, 
hm, Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 
dent Ass’n. 


BIBLE—5 

When a small boy saw a Bible, 
not too recently dusted, lying on 
a shelf in his home, he asked his 
mother whose book it was. “It is 
God’s book,” she said. “Well,” the 
boy commented, “don’t you think 
we should ret’n it? Nobody seems 
to read it here!”—Christian Ad- 
vocate. ; 


CHRISTMAS—6 

Christmas is not just a day, an 
event to be observed and speedily 
forgotten. It is a _ spirit which 
should permeate every part of 


our lives. To believe that the 
spirit of Christmas does change 
lives and to labor for the realiza- 
tion of its coming to all men is 
the essence of our faith in Christ. 
—Rev Wm Park, Missions. 


CHRISTMAS—Spirit—7 

Our Christmas world is an un- 
real, flimsy, make-believe world. 
Our tree, our Santa, artificial 
snow, decorations, and lights are 
just so many stage props. When 
we pack these away, we are likely 
to put the spirit, too, in a box 
and label it “For Christmas Only.” 

If you had not worshiped with 
cthers, if you did not see the 
beauties within sanctuary walls, if 
you had not heard the carols, or- 
gans, and majestic music, if you 
have never felt the impulse to put 
your Christmas spirit into prayer 
and praise, then your season would 
mean nothing more lasting to you 
than a string of tinsel, a handful 
of crepe paper and the empty 
tinkling of bells. The spirit of 
the Christ Child will not last any 
longer than your decorations un- 
less you have it anchored in eter- 
nal truths—T N TIemMeyer, “The 
Melody Lingers On,” Pulpit Di- 
gest, 12-48. 


COMMUNICATIONS—Modern—8 
It is a strange paradox of our 
era that men talk to each other by 
telephone across several thousand 
mi’s of sea without wires or any 
tangible connection and yet fre- 
quently men cannot hear each 
other across a 4-ft conf table—Jas 


F Bett, Horizons, syndicated by 
Cambridge Assoc’s, Boston. 
COMMUNISM—9 


Communism must require an enor- 
mous wardrobe. Sometimes it 
dresses aS a pagan; then as a 
form of democracy; then as athe- 
istic; sometimes a form of social- 
ism; and now it seeks to round 
out its curves to wear the robes 
of Christianity. It is the quick- 
change artist of the century.— 
Western Recorder. 


CRITICISM—10 

Any fool can criticize. The man 
of the future must match his 
criticism with a cure—Butler Col- 
legian. 


DEBT—Nat’l—11 

The greatest internal menace 
confronting America today is a 
public debt which is equivalent to 


more than twice the assessed value 
of all the property in America.— 
Sen Harry F Byrp, of Va. 


EDUCATION—Expenditures—12 

U S citizens continue to spend 
less on schooling their children 
than they spend on liquor, tobacco, 
cosmetics or tickets to the movies. 
—FrRANK DEBLOIS & FAITH TERRY, 
“Our Sick Schools,” Parade, 11- 
21-"48. 


EGOTISM—13 

If men were taken at their own 
valuation there wouldn’t be room 
in Heaven to hold more than 1 or 
2 of us—LuKE McLukKE, Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


New Yr Vow- 

ery hr and every min 

as a New Yr’s Day tucked in 
it. 

nd each single one of these 

s packed with possibilities— 

ossibilities of pleasure, 

f sharing with some friend 
some treasure; 


me 


Ovn Pe. 


Of making a “Good Morning” 
cheery— 

Making a good one from a 
dreary— 

Of shutting tight the lips to 
hide 

A bit of gossip safe inside 

Instead of letting it get out 


4 


‘co roam about and maybe do 
ore harm than you would 
like it to. 


= 


Let us take a little vow, 

Since it is the New Yr now— 

To be more kind, more brave, 
more gay, 

This yr and make each single 
day 

That comes a model New Yr's 
Day! 


Mary CAROLYN DaviEs, Sun 
ial, hm, Peninsular Telephone 
14 


eo 


EXPRESSION—15 

Of all the things we wear, our 
expression is the most important.— 
JENNY L MATTHEWS, Best Yrs. 


FAMILY LIFE—Finances—16 
John D Rockefeller, Sr, was the 
lst employer of Cyrus S Eaton, 
Cleveland financier. Eaton reports 
that Rockefeller used to say that 
@ man should keep his income 
a secret from his wife. Mr Rocke- 
feller made his lst couple of mil- 
lions before Mrs Rockefeller found 
out that he was well-to-do.—LEon- 
aRD Lyons, McNaught Syndicate. 
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FOOD—Production—17 

The increase in food production 
is not matching the gain of 55,000 
population being made every day 
in the world.—Survey Bulletin. 


_ FREEDOM—Lack—18 


Last winter, when Mark Eth- 
ridge was sent to Rumania and 
Bulgaria to investigate the politi- 
cal situation there for Pres Tru- 
man, he asked one woman in Bul- 
garia why opposition: political par- 
ties were not given time to pre- 
sent their views on the radio. 

With shocked surprise she repl’d, 
“Why, Mr Ethridge, if we ever al- 
lowed the opposition to go on the 
air, the people would think there 
had been a coup d’etat.”—Boston 
Globe. 


GIFTS—Giving—19 

Few people ever put Christ on 
their “shopping list.” In all the 
vast crowds, not one in 10,000 is 
looking for a present to give to 
the Christ child. His name never 
appears on these long secret lists 
along with Aunt Sarah and Cousin 
Joe .. . Possibly this is because 
a few realize that no gift on sale 
at any store would be suitable. 
Tragically, the far greater truth 
is that most of us never think 
of making a Christmas gift to 
Christ. — Hatrorp E Luccock & 
Ros’t E Luccock, Pulpit Digest. 


HUMILITY—20 

Ore night shortly after Jack 
Benny and Mary Livingston were 
married, the Friars’ club of N Y 
gave Jack a stag dinner. It was 
the ist time he had ever been 
so honored, and as one prominent 
speaker after another told what 
a fellow he was, he began to feel 
pretty important. At the height 
of the affair, he rec’d a telegram 
from Mary. It read: “When you 
come home tonight don’t forget 
to take out the garbage.”—-Jay DEE, 
Milwaukee Jnl Magazine. 


INGENUITY—21 

What strange quirk is it that 
makes us ignore signs we know 
we should read? Ben Dickinson, 
school principal, found that most 
of his 21 teachers were passing up 
the new bulletin board he’d asked 
them to study each morning. So— 
he pencilled “yad yap si yadirf” 
across it. The news spread and 
every teacher stepped up to puzzle 
out the strange inscription—which, 


" of course, was: “Friday is pay day.” 


The new board proved popular 
from then on—Mrs ANN DICKIN- 
son, Rotarian. 


LAW—22 

There is no more dangerous man 
in a free country, in a democracy, 
than the official who thinks he is 
better than the laws—Wm J Gay- 
nor, “Law Supreme,” American 
Federationist, 10-"48. 
Under the Mistletoe 
| Some say kissing is a sin; | 
| but if it was na lawful, lawyers | 
| would na allow it; if it was na | 
| holy, ministers would na do it; | 
| if it was na modest, maidens | 
| would na take it; if it was na | 
| plenty, puir folk would na get | 
| it!—Rops’r Burns. 23 | 
ices csi anise cant comer ene eal donne Gunecmbmanbeunis a 
LIFE—24 

Life can be deepened if we link 
it to a cause that is greater and 
better than self. Helen Keller, who, 
in spite of handicaps, has achieved 
a depth of living attained by few, 
has, said: “I have walked with 
people whose eyes are full of light 
but who see nothing in sea or sky, 
nothing in city st’s, nothing in 
books. It were far better to sail for- 
ever in the night of blindness with 
sense, and feeling, and mind, than 
to be content with the mere aci 
of seeing. The only lightless dark 
is the night of darkness in ig- 
norance and_insensibility.”—CuHas 
L ANSPACH, Pres, Central Michigan 
College of Education, Peabody Jnl 
of Education. 


MARRIAGE—25 

The great secret of successful 
marriage is to treat all the dis- 
asters as incidents, and none of 
the incidents as disasters——HaROLD 
NIcotson, Irish Digest. 


NEWSPAPERS—26 

Irving Hoffman, a stickler for 
accuracy, ret’d from a European 
jaunt recently and told his sec’y 
to buy him copies of every news- 
paper he hadn’t been able to read 
while abroad. 

“You must be anxious to see 
what you’ve missed,” the girl sug- 
gested. 

“No,” countered Hoffman. “I’m 
anxious to see what they've missed.” 
—Joun S WILson, N Y Star. 


ORIGIN: “Free Lance”—27 

A “free lance” was another name 
for the mercenary of medieval days 
who gave allegiance only to those 


who could pay well for his serv- 
ices as lancer—he kept himself 
free to fight where the _ gold 
jingled -the loudest.—FRANK COLBY, 
Omaha World-Herald Magazine. 


PROGRESS—28 


You can stand still physically, 
but not mentally. You must keep 
learning and progressing or you 
will find yourself slipping back.— 
JOHN YAEGER, “Step Forward, or 
Slip Backward,” Toastmaster, 11-’48. 


RECREATION—Value—29 


The Duke of Wellington stated 
that the Battle of Waterloo was 
won on the playing fields of Eton. 
On the playing fields of the world 
such a degree of willingness to 
seek human understanding in the 
spirit of brotherhood can ; 
make (the next World Wars) noth- 
ing less than unthinkable . . . The 
recreation leaders in our colleges, 
in our cities, throughout the world, 
do play for the future of the world. 
—HoOwarD BRAUCHER, “On the Play- 
ing Fields of the World,” Recrea- 
tion, 10-48. 


RUSSIA—30 


“What do the letters USSR stand 
for?” the teacher asked the refugee 
child. 

Came the reply, “Union of si- 
lently swallowed republics.”—East 
Europe. 
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GARDENING: 
labels, impervious to soils, 


Plastic garden- 
rain, 
chemicals, sprays, sunlight and 
fertilizers, are now available to 
mark spot where different seeds 
were planted. (York Trade Com- 
positor) 

LIGHTING: Reading light which 
can be snapped on to book or 
magazine is 4 in’s high, has cone- 
shaped metal shade tilting to any 
convenient angle to concentrate 
beam from 10-watt bulb where 
needed. Can also be used as night 
light. (financial Post, Canada) 

OIL—By-Products: In new lab’s 
of Standard Oil Development Co, 
Linden, N J, scientists are ready- 
ing some amazing new by-products 
of oil: 

New 97-octane gasoline, used in 
proposed new higher-compression 
automobile engine, should give 30% 
more mi’s to gal. 

Oil spray that plays strange 
tricks in carrot bed. Kills all weeds 
but doesn’t harm a carrot. 

New lubricating oils that will 
eliminate need to change oil due 
to seasonal variations in temp. 
(Kiplinger Magazine) 

MEDICAL AIDS: Radar can be 
used to relieve various forms of 
rheumatism. Small tube needca for 
this can be made into device no 
larger than teacup. Expected to 
supplement, often replace, bulky, 
expensive diathermy machines now 
in use to ease aching tissue. (Mc- 
Call’s) 

REFRIGERATION: Freez-In 
Corp’n has portable electric re- 
frigerator that freezes to 9° below 
zero. New product, weighing only 
45 lbs, is suitcase-size, and should 
appeal to summer dwellers in cab- 
ins, trailers, camps, etc. At home 
it doubles as an auxiliary deep- 
freeze, ice cube maker, or frozen 
food locker. (Forbes) 


SERVICE—31 

Square yourself for use; a stone 
that will fit in the wall is not 
left in the way.—Persian proverb, 
quoted by Don F CopELL, Modern 
Mgt. 


SEXES—Viewpoint—32 

Men and women look at life 
differently. A man is a very im- 
personal sort of being in his 
business and community. He thinks 
in terms of money and mat’. 
Women think of the world in 
terms of people—of human rela- 
tionships.—ADELAIDE Kerr, AP. 


SOUND—Emotion—33 

Warner Brothers engineers classi- 
fied the following sounds as the 
10 most dramatic in motion pic- 
tures: A baby’s lst cry, the blast 
of a siren, thunder of breakers on 
rocks, roar of a forest fire, a fog 
horn, the slow drip of water, the 
galloping of a herd of horses, the 
sound of a distant train whistle, 
the howling of a dog and the 
wedding march. 

The last, they said, causes more 
emotional upheaval than any other 
sound, and is apt to arouse sad- 
ness, envy, regret, sorrow and 
tears, not to mention joy.—Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 


SUCCESS—34 

Some boys were roller skating 
on the st. Several ft ahead of the 
rest of the group was 1 boy, 
scooting along on 1 skate and 
yelling, “Come on!” to the rest 
of the group. They all had 2 
skates but were not able to keep 
up with him. When asked why he 
was using only 1 skate, the leader 
repl’d, “That’s all I had, so I 
worked it the best I could.” 

If we do our best with what we 
have in mat’l, talent, and circum- 
stances, good results are sure to 
come.—ESTHER MILLER PAYLER, Good 
Business. 


TACT—35 
Tact consists in knowing how 
far to go too far—Wesley News. 


TRUTH—36 

A chemist in Kansas City, Mo, 
pours certain quantities of vari- 
ous acids, compounds, or elements 
into a test tube and heats the 
mixture. A certain result is pro- 
duced He writes down an 
accurate report of what he does. 
The report is published in a sci- 


entific jnl in Paris. A French 
chemist reads the formula and re- 
peats the experiment. He _ gets 
the same results. Check! A truth 
has been discovered, revealed, and 
confirmed. The Frenchman may 
have confirmed the experiment of 
the Kansas Citian 10 yrs or 100 
yrs after it was published; he may 
have confirmed: it 3,000 mi’s away. 
But time and space have nothing 
to do with the accuracy of a 
truth, if it be a truth—Dr WILLIs 
R Wurirney, honorary v-pres and 
director emeritus of research lab’s 
of Gen’l Electric Co, “You Have a 
6th Sense,” American, 11-’48. 


VISION—37 

There once lived an ‘astrologer 
who spent his time gazing at the 
stars. One evening, as he walked 
along the road, he thought he saw 
that the end of the world was at 
hand. Suddenly, down he went into 
a hole full of mud and water. One 
of the villagers rescued the astrolo- 
ger. “This may teach you to pay 
more att’n to what’s right in front 
of you,” he commented. “What’s 
the use of reading the stars when 
we can’t see what’s right here on 
earth?” Trumbull Cheer, hm, 
Trumbull Electric Co. 


| Christmas Prayer, 
| May the forgiving spirit of Him | 
| to whom we dedicate this | 
| season prevail again on earth. | 
| May hateful persecution and | 
| wanton aggression cease. | 
| May man live in freedom and | 
| security, worshipping as he | 
| sees fit, loving his fellow man. | 
l May the sanctity of the home | 
| be ever preserved. | 
| 
| 
| 

I 


May peace, everlasting peace, 
reign supreme. 

—Sunshine. 38 

WORLD—Problems—39 


The terrifying efficiency of sci- 
ence, the terrifying inefficiency of 
politics, make in combination, prob- 
ably the most difficult and almost 
certainly the most urgent problem 
in the world’s agenda.—DENIS W 
Brocan, quoted in Science Illus- 
trated. 


YOUTH—40 

Youth is born to be disillusioned 
and when the process is over, 
youth is also over.—ARTHUR WAUGH, 
English Digest. (London) 
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Before People Came Home for Christmas in Airplanes. . . 





“It is Christmas Eve—the festival that belongs to 
mothers and fathers and children, all over the so- 
called Western world. It’s not a time to talk about 
situations, or conditions, or reactions, or people whu 
emerge briefly into the news,’ says author and col- 
umnist DorotHy THOmpson, in the brief intruduc- 


tion to ner story Once On Christmas (Oxford Univ Press). Jt is the story 
which she told her young son when he asked what Christmas was 
like when she was a little girl “before people came home for Christmas in 
airplanes.” This excerpt is abridged from the story she told him. 


. For wks before Christmas 
we were very, very busy. Mother 
was busy in the kitchen, cutting 
up citron and sorting out raisins 
and clarifying suet for the Christ- 
mas pudding—and shooing us out 
of the room when we crept in to 
snatch a raisin, or a kernel from 
the butter-nuts my brother was set 
to cracking on the woodshed floor, 
with an old fashioned flat-iron. . 

The home-made presents were 
only a tiny part of the work! 
There was the Christmas tree! Mr 
Heist, from my father’s Armor 
parish, had brought it from his 
farm, a magnificent hemlock, thai 
touched the ceiling. We were trans- 
ported with admiration, but what 
a tree to trim! For there was no 
money to buy mi’s of tinsel and 
boxes of colored glass balls ... We 
strung popcorn into long, long 
ropes to hang upon the tree. But 
that was only half of it. There 
were stars to be cut out of paper, 
red and green, and silver and gold, 
and walnuts to be wrapped in gold 
paper, or painted with gold paint. 
And red apples to be polished, be- 
cause a shiny apple makes a 
brave show on a tree. And when it 
was all finished, it was Christmas 
Eve... . 

It is true that we had decorated 
the tree ourselves, and knew in- 
timately everything on it, but it 
shone in the dark room like an 
angel, and I could see the angels 
bending down, and it was so 
beautiful that one could hardly 
bear it. We all cried “Merry Christ- 
mas!” and kissed each other... 

Presents! There was my beloved 
Miss Jam-up with a brand new 
head! Miss Jam-up was once a 
sweet little doll who had become 
badly battered &bout the face in 
the course of too affectionate min- 
istrations, and here she was again, 
with a new head and new clothes. 
Scarfs and mittens from my moth- 
er’s lively fingers. A doll house 
made from a wooden cracker box 
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and odds and ends of wall paper, 
with furniture cut from cardboard. 
Under the tree was a book: The 
Water Babies, by Chas Kingsley. 
“To my beloved daughter, Dorothy.” 
Books meant sheer magic. There 
were no  automobiles—none for 
Methodist ministers in those days. 
No moving pictures. No radio. But 
inside the covers of books was 
everything that exists outside in 
the world today. Lovely words of 
poetry that slipped like colored 
beads along a string; tales of rose- 
red cities, half as old as time. All 
that men can imagine, and con- 
struct, and make others imagine. 


One couldn’t read the book now. 
But there it lay, the promise of a 
perfect afternoon. Before one could 
get at it, one would go into the 
dining room. And what a dinner! 
This Christmas there was Turkey— 
with best wishes from one of my 
father’s parishioners. And the pud- 
ding, steaming, and with 2 kinds 
of sauce. And no one to say, “No, 
dear, I think one helping is 
enough.” 

Then, lying before the stove on 
my elbows, I opened the covers of 
my Christmas book. 

“Once upon a time there was a 
little chimney sweep, and his name 
was Tom. He lived in a great town 
of the North Country . . . in Eng- 
land.” How well I knew that North 
Country, with its rows on rows of 
dark stone houses, its mine pits, 
its poor workmen. From such a 
town my father had come, across 
the ocean, to this village in up- 
state N Y ... The little girl lay 
and dreamed that all the world 
was wide and beautiful, filled only 
with hearts as warm and hands as 
tender, and spirits as generous as 
the only ones she had ever known 

. when she was 7 yrs old. 


I wish you all a Merry Christ- 
mas! 

I wish us all a world as kind 
as a Child can imagine it! 





Christmas Treasure 


Until one feels the spirit of 
Christmas—there is no Christmas. 
All else is outward display—so 
much tinsel and decorations. For 
it isn’t the holly, it isn’t the snow. 
It isn’t the tree nor the firelight’s 
glow. It’s the warmth that comes 
to the hearts of men when the 
Christmas spirit ret’ns again.— 
Pipefuls, hm, State Mutual Life 
Assurance Co. 

A friend described a present that 
was always in his stocking each 
Christmas morn of his childhood: 
“It was a candy potato, like an all- 
day sucker. I would lick only a 
little of it on Christmas day. Then 
I would put it away. Whenever my 
spirits were low, I would lick it a 
little. Sometimes I could make it 
last as long as Aug.” 

If only we could make ail the 
Christmas sweetness last until Aug! 
—KVP Philosopher, hm, Kalama- 
zoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


The whole, wide world; turned 
selfless for a day, 

Lays down its gifts beneath the 
Christmas fir, 

And strangely, touched by memory 
of a star, 

Each gift is gold and frankincense 
and myrrh. 

—ADELAIDE LOvE, “Alchemy,” in Po- 

ems for the Great Days, edited by 

THos C CLaRK & Rosp’t E CLARK. 

(Abingdon-Cokesbury) 

We keep Christmas rightly by 
being merry, for Christmas is our 
remembrance that we have had a 
sign. In the light of Christmas 
stars we know that we do not 
walk together among the shadows 
and that our happiness can right- 
fully be more than ignorance. That 
is why we move the stars indoors 
to shine from a tree, and it is 
why we say to one another, “Merry 
Christmas!”—BooTtH ‘TARKINGTON. 











Thru guidance work in our Vo- 
cational Guidance Dep’t, we un- 
cover many amazing facts in the 
lives and background of our stu- 
dents. Recently I asked in a ques- 
tionnaire that each child list his 
parents’ preference in churches 
and this is the result I got from 
one young lady: 

“My father is deceased and my 
mother’s preference in church is 
the Deacons.”—MARTHA M Mavro- 
MAT. a 

Sign outside a curb-service cafe 
on one of the highways leading to 
a West Coast race track: “On your 
way to the races, stop here. Leave 
a deposit and be sure of your eve- 
ning meal.”—This Wk. b 

A lonely man is one who 
buys himself a neck tie the 
day after Christmas.—Makce- 

LENE Cox, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 
| Resolut.on. . . | 
| As a New Yr’s resolution, Pat | 
| had determined to give up | 
| drink. Approaching his favorite | 
| tavern, he became somewhat | 
| shaky, but after plucking up | 
| courage, he passed it. Walking | 
| briskly on for 50 yds, he sud- | 
| denly turned and said aloud, | 
| “Well done, Pat, me boy. Now | 
1 come on back and I'll treat ye.” | 
| —Daisy McCormick, Louisville | 
| Courier-Jnl. e | 


A few yrs ago the signs read, 
“Count change before leaving.” 
Now they say, “Don’t count on 
leaving any change.’—Montreal 
River Miner, Hurley, Wis. 

From a British Army unit in 
Austria there comes a copy of re- 
cent routine orders containing this 
extract: 

“With effect from the publica- 
tion of this order the Commanding 
Officer, when ski-borne, will carry 
a large red ‘L’ on his back and 
chest. All pedestrians are warned 
that it is in their own interest 
to take violent ‘evasion action’ 
when they see the red ‘L’ ap- 
proaching, because the Command- 
ing Officer has little or no con- 
trol over his movements. 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Don DORNBROOK 


In the film, The Princess and 
the Pirate, Bob Hope was sup- 
posed to be hit in the face 
with a tomato. It wouldn’t do 
to accidentally injure the eyes 
of expensive property like 
Hope, so Irving Sindler, Sam’l 
Goldwyn’s prop man, made 
half a doz soft tomatoes by 
filling the shells of ripe ones 
with egg white and whipped 
cream, dyed red. Just as the 
scene was about to be shot, 
Hope protested: “They’ll blind 
me for life!” 

Sindler assured him that 
they were harmless and Hope 
said, “All right, Irving, let’s 
try one on you!” 

Hope socked Sindler, who 
wiped his face and said, “See, 
it doesn’t hurt a bit.” 

“I don’t believe you,” said 
Hope, “let’s try another one.” 

The comedian got rid of 3 
tomatoes that way before Sind- 
ler realized that he was the 
victim of a typical Hope gag. 
—“‘Movie Miracle Men,” Eagle, 
12-"48. 


“The Commanding Officer re- 
fuses to accept any liability or re- 
sponsibility for any injuries by 
those who, neglecting to obey this 
order, are struck down or other- 
wise maimed by the Commanding 


Officer and/or his skis.” — PETER- 
BOROUGH, Daily Telegraph. (Lon- 
don) d 


“ ” 


A prof, after arduous. yrs 
in the service of his country dur- 
ing the war, ret’d to the campus 
eager to resume the academic life. 
He visited the pres of his univ 
and was considerably disturbed 
when told his professorship had 
been filled. But he was anxious to 
get back to teaching and said he 
would be satisfied with an assoc 
professorship. There were no open- 
ings. And so on down the academic 
scale, even thru instructorships. By 


this time he was not the calm and 
patient scholar he had been when 
the interview began. This was no 
way to treat a returning veteran. 
He was boiling mad. “I'll be a so- 
and-so,” he shouted, “if I ever 
teach at this place again.” 

“Prof,” exclaimed the pres with 
a happy smile, “why didn’t you say 
so before. We have a deanship 
open.” — Pleasures of Ptblishing, 
hm, Columbia Univ Press. e 

Critics: Gnaw-it-alls. — P K 

THOMAJAN, Phoenix Flame, hm, 

Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 

The dr’s little daughter opened 
the door to the caller. “Is the dr 
at home?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” repl’d the child, “he is 
cut performing an appendectomy.” 

The caller smiled. “That’s a very 
big word for a little girl like you. 
Do you know what it means?” 

The little one nodded: “Oh, yes, 
it means $125.”—Coronet. f 


“ ” 


Orville Wright, famous Amer- 
ican aviation pioneer, was re- 
peatedly asked to defend his posi- 
tion against Prof Langley who 
claimed to have invented the air- 
plane. 

“My friends,” repl’d Wright, “a 
parrot is known to be a _ good 
talker but a poor flyer.”—Die Lupe, 
Switzerland. (QuoTE translation) g 


QUOTE Binders 
Binders for the permanent | 
preservation of your copies of | 
QUOTE are again available. We | 
| have obtained a sturdy, black, | 
| 3-ring binder large enough to | 
| hold a full yr’s issues (2 com- | 
j plete vol’s). The backbone of | 
| the binder, specially reinforced | 
| with red synthetic leather, has | 
| QuorE stamped on it in gold. | 
| An attractive addition to your | 
| library shelves, they are ideal | 
| also to accompany a gift sub- | 
| scription for a friend. These ! 
| binders are offered, while our | 
| stock lasts, at a $1.25 each. | 
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Justice Maule, who was one of 
the greatest wits on the English 
bench, listened to a liar who cried 
out in the witness box, “My lord, 
you may believe me or not, but 
I have stated not a word that is 
false, for I have been wedded to 
the truth from infancy.” 

“Very likely,” repl’d the Justice, 
“but the question is, how long have 
you been a widower?”—MarcH Mc- 
GINNIs. h 

Christmas: A widely observed 
holiday on which neither the 
past nor future is of so much 

interest as the present—R & R 

Magazine, hm, Ins Research & 

Review Service. 

A Cape Cod lady had 16 large 
blossoms on one small potted 
geranium in her window. “How 
did you ever accomplish that?” I 
asked her. 

“Simple,” she ans’d. “I wasn’t 
feeling too good, so I went to 
the dr. He gave me a bottle of 
pills. I began to feel so much 
better after. I took them I de- 
cided if they were good for me, 
they’d be good for the plant. So 
every time I took a pill I shoved 
one into the soil. Can’t think what 
was in them but the plant seems 
to like them.” JEAN HERSEY, 
“Green Thumbs in the Window 
Garden,” House & Garden, 12-48. i 


“ ” 


The best place to hold the 
world’s fair is round the waist. 
—JOHN FERRALL, Volta Review. 


“ ” 


The dread fear inspired by the 
Secret Police is the target of end- 
less stories. 

Two Soviet citizens stood on a 
st corner talking about their hard 
lives. One, being an excitable sort, 
forgot himself and raised his 
voice. “Life in our country has 
become a burden and a night- 
mare!” he exclaimed. “Things are 
getting worse every day. There’s 
no hope for Russia .as long as the 
tyrants in the Kremlin hold power. 
Everyone hates this regime.” 

Suddenly a Secret Service man 
grabbed the man by the collar. “I 
heard you! Come with me!” 

The 2nd man, thinking to rescue 
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his friend, pleaded with the police 
officer. “Comrade, don’t pay any 
att’n to this fellow. He’s crazy.” 
“Crazy, you say!” the officer 
sneered. “If he’s crazy, how does 
he happen to know everything so 
accurately?”—EuUGENE LYONS, “Black 
Mkt Laughter,” Pageant, 12-48. j 


At 20 you blush when a man 
praises you; at 30 you think 
him a clever fellow; at 40 you 
wonder what he wants.—Photo 
News, hm, H Lieber Co. 


Richard Crooks, 
| tenor, 


the famous 
has named his home: 
| “Sing Sing, the home of the 
| Crooks.”—-MILToN Cross, Opera 
| & Concert. 
| “ ” 
| Dickie, small son of Richard 
| Crooks, was following in the 
| footsteps of his illustrious dad 
| by singing in the church choir. 
| For this he rec’d 50¢ a mo. 
1 One Christmas Eve, the elder 
| Crooks sang Silent Night at a 
| church celebration. Dickie was 
| scheduled to sing the 
| carol the following day. 
| “Dickie,” observed the choir- 
| master, “I hope you sing as 
| well as your father did.” 
“What!” rejoined the boy. 
| “For 50¢ a mo?”—Wall St Jnl. k 
Americanism: The belief that 
a 2-wk trip to a foreign coun- 
try makes an individual an ex- 
pert on foreign affairs—Jack 


same 
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H Lowe, Sidney (Neb) Tele- 
graph. 
It was the 1st time in church 


for the 3-yr-old. He was surpris- 
ingly patient thru the sermon. He 
toyed with a hymn book, looked 
around the church with interest, 
but made no trouble. 

Then the minister gave his bene- 
diction. The congregation bowed 
its head. The child looked at his 
mother in  prayer—head down, 
eyes closed—and ordered in the 
clarion voice that only one of his 
age can muster: “Mommy—wake 
up!”—Omaha World-Herald. | 

Jos Chamberlain was once guest 
of honor at a dinner in an impor- 
tant city. The Mayor presided, and 





Harold Foxhall, 
geologist, announced recently that 
a research was underway in. the 
state for uranium or radioactive 
ores. Within a few days he rec'd 


Arkansas _ state 


a reply: “I read a story in the 
paper saying you wanted a urani- 
um dead or alive. I have hunted 
all over Arkansas and have found 
a wife, some rabbits, and perhaps 
a few uraniums. What I want to 
know is, how to tell one?” ... In 
the society col’s of the Bucyrus 
(O) Telegraph appeared this 
charming wedding note: “The cows 
were exchanged in a simple cere- 
mony in the home of the bride’s 
parents.” We trust there was moo- 
sic also ... A startled congrega- 
tion of the United Brethren Church 
of Hastings, Neb, read in the wkly 
bulletin: “The sinning should be 
top notch this morning because we 
have ample hymnals.” The Rev 
Frank Schroeder hastened to ez- 
plain it was merely a slip of the 
typewriter! 


when coffee was being served he 
leaned over and touched Mr 
Chamberlain, saying, “Shall we 
let the people enjoy themselves a 
little longer, or had we better have 
your speech now?”—BILL LIGHTFOOT, 
Bright Spot. m 

A psychology teacher told this 
one: His little girl, who was con- 
valescing from a sore throat, was 
put back to bed a 3rd time. Then 
her PhD dad went thru a lengthy 
explanation of just why she must 
stay in bed. Finally she inter- 
rupted him wearily with, “Oh, 
Daddy, why don’t you just make 
me?”—Jnl of Education. n 


“ ” 


A bishop of N Y State started 
signing all his letters “Wm of Al- 
bany.” One day this bishop met a 
superior church official who in- 
formed him: “I am trying to get 
you a transfer to Buffalo so you 
can sign ‘Buffalo Bill.’”—Amer- 
ican Farm Youth. 0 





As Others See Us 


The foreign correspondents of 
the Chicago Daily News and Wash- 
ington Star were asked to write 
briefly on what various countries 
think of the U S. Below we have 
abridged “Yugoslav Sentiment” by 
ERNIE Hitt and “Unpopular China” 
by ALBERT RAVENHOLT. 


In Yugoslavia recently I talked 
with many persons who knew I 
was an American. They were 
friendly and anxious to hear what 
I had to say about the western 
world. They only wanted to listen, 
however. Sparks of understanding 
sometimes lit their faces, but 
quickly disappeared. They often 
acted as if they wanted to know 
the whole story, but had suddenly 
realized they were duty-bound to 
listen only to one side. It has be- 
come treason to listen to the 
other ... 

What do Yugoslavs think of 
Americans? A few yrs ago they 
had great admiration. Now they 
are being fed with hate. They are 
confused, and with every passing 
yr the insidious propaganda from 
Moscow will claim more victims. 
Fewer people will have the courage 
to doubt. From travelers they know 
about the scope of the Marshall 
Plan. From their own experiences, 
they know that the Moscow plan 
enly takes away. It never gives. 

Where we Americans rate in the 
eyes of an individual Chinese de- 
pends almost entirely upon what 
his group is getting or hopes to 
get from the U S. 

American popularity with the 
mass of the Chinese has swung 
nearly 180° since the ist flush of 
Allied co-operation after Pearl 
Harbor. Then, an American soldier 
would be feasted in any village in 
the interior. Hundreds of ordinary 
Chinese risked their lives to bring 


| 
A Chinese delegate to the UN 


was besieged by reporters when 
he arrived in N Y. One of the 
questions flung at him was: 
“What strikes you as the odd- 
est thing about Americans?” 

He thought for a moment, 
then smiled. “I think it is the 
peculiar slant of their eyes.”— 
This Wk. 


out pilots from behind the Japa- 
nese lines. . . 

Today, the Nationalist gov’t is 
beholden to us for money and 
arms to fight the Communists and 
we are given “most favored na- 
tion” treatment. That includes of- 


C~ 
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“His Superfluous Excellency” 
CLARKE BEACH 


A Vice-Pres, as one recent in- 
cumbent said off the record, is 
“like a man in a cataleptic fit— 
he sees all that goes on around 
him, but he cannot take part. . .” 

Here’s a complete list of the 
Vice-Pres’s duties and powers: 

(1) Presiding over Senate and 
casting votes in case of a tie. The 
average Vice-Pres casts 1 to 3 
votes. Only 202 votes have been 
cast by Vice-Pres’s thruout Ameri- 
can history. 

(2) Appointing a few minor Sen- 
ate committees. 

(3) Attending Cabinet meetings. 

(4) Signing enrolled bills and 


The idea that we are popu- 
| lar in Germany remains pure 
| illusion. Not long ago, an Amer- 
| ican soldier in Munich was 
| running for a streetcar. Catch- 
J ing it on the fly he asked 
| breathlessly if the car went to 
| the ry station. An elderly Ger- 
| man assured him it did. It was 
| going to the outskirts of the 
| city instead. 

Some one asked the old boy 
| why he had deliberately misled 

the soldier. “I don’t like for- 
eigners,” he muttered, “any 
foreigners.” — Davin M NICHOL, 
Washington Star. 


ficial admonitions to néwspapers 
“not to undermine friendly rela- 
tions between nations.” 

The Chinese Communists have 
been shrewd, ruthless and success- 
ful in pushing the propaganda line 
that the U S was only in China 
for selfish reasons. Circumstances 
have given them many allies... 

The American side of the story 
reaches a fraction of the estimated 
15% of the Chinese who can read. 
Most of them lack the background 
knowledge of world affairs which 
would permit them to make an 
independent evaluation. 


joint resolutions of Congress. 

(5) Serving as a mbr of the 
Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Inst. 


(6) Appointing 5 midshipmen to 
the Naval Academy and 4 Sen’s 
to the Academy’s Board of Regents. 

(7) Recommending to the Pres 
the appointment of 2 candidates 
for the Military Academy ... 

When the lst Congress was at- 
tempting to agree on the best way 
to address a Vice-Pres, one wag 
suggested “His Superfluous Ex- 
cellency.” 

In 1803 a Senate vote on an 
amendment to eliminate the of- 
fice lost by only a narrow margin. 

Few men have made much of an 
impression in their roles as Vice- 
Pres. John C Calhoun is remem- 
bered, but mainly because he 
chucked the job after quarreling 
with Pres Jackson. 

Thos R Marshall is remembered 
for his classic thought, “What this 
country needs is a good 5¢ cigar,” 
and Chas G Dawes for his under- 
slung pipe.—AP. 
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